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ways (1898-99), he made surveys and estimates
for a ship canal from Lake Ontario through
Oneida Lake down the Mohawk to the Hudson
River (see his Water Resources of the State of
New York, 2 parts, 1899). This elaborate un-
dertaking included a plan for great reservoirs
and a ninety-mile water-supply canal or an al-
ternate twenty-eight-mile tunnel, also pioneer
study of the application of hydraulic formulas to
heavy flows over weirs. Rafter himself con-
sidered his investigation of the hydraulics of the
Hemlock Lake reservior in the Rochester water-
supply system his most important work, because
of the reforms it brought about (see Transac-
tions of the American Society of Civil Engi-
neers, vol. XXVI, pp. 13, 23,^January 1892).
After 1900, he engaged in private consulting
practice. His report on Hydrology of the State
of New York (1905) is recognized as authorita-
tive on matters relating to stream flow. In all,
he was sole or joint author of some 175 books
and papers in addition to innumerable profes-
sional reports. He died of pleurisy, in Karls-
bad, Austria, less than a year after the death of
his wife. They were survived by two daughters.

[The "W." in Rafter's signature stands for no name,
according to a letter from Rafter himself in the Cat.
Div., Lib. of Cong. A good biog. sketch is that by J.
Y. McClintock, in Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Engineers,

vol. LXII (1909) ; see also Democrat and Chronicle
T, N. Y.), Dec. 30, 1907.   Information as to
certain facts has been supplied by Rafter's daughter,

(Rochester, N. Y.), Dec. 30, ig
certain facts has been
Myra Rafter Taylor.]
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RAGUET, CONDY (Jan. 28, i;84-Mar. 21,
1842), editor and economist, son of Paul Claudi-
us Raguet, probably of Burgundy, was born in
Philadelphia and received his education in that
city. After some training in a Philadelphia mer-
cantile house, he was sent as supercargo to Santo
Domingo in 1804 and 1805. From these two
voyages he derived material for his first pub-
lished works: A Short Account of the Present
State of Affairs in St. Domingo and A Circum-
stantial Account of a Massacre in St. Domingo.
Not long after his return from the second of
these journeys he established himself in an in-
dependent business which he pursued until the
outbreak of the War of 1812. During this war
he raised and commanded a company stationed
not far from Wilmington, Del. At its close he
abandoned commercial life for law, was admitted
to the bar, published An Inquiry into the Causes
of the Present State of the Circulating Medium
of the United States (1815), and served one
term in the Pennsylvania Senate. Here, as
chairman of a committee appointed to inquire
into the extent and causes of the general dis-
tress, he made comprehensive reports, much of
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the material of which later appeared in pamphlet
form as The Currency (Albany, 1830) and Of
the Principles of Banking (Albany, 1830).

In 1822 the direction of his endeavors once
more shifted and he accepted an appointment as
consul to Rio de Janeiro, where in March 1825
he was made charge d'affaires. Disputes between
the United States and Brazil were rife, many of
them were extremely troublesome, and Raguet
felt himself entirely unsupported by the State
Department. In 1827 he abruptly called for his
passports and returned to the United States to
find that his conduct had failed to gain the appro-
bation of his superiors and that further diplo-
matic posts were closed to him. His request for
a committee of investigation failed of a hearing
(Official Letters from Rio de Janeiro, 1825, to
J, Q. Adams and Henry Clay, in the possession
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society), but his
defense against the charges of weakness and
want of judgment and his own view of his
services to his country he set forth at consider-
able length in the Banner of the Constitution
(Feb. 13, 17, 1830).

The remainder of his life Raguet devoted to
what he described as the "cause of constitutional
liberty." He spared no effort to enlighten his
countrymen concerning problems of currency
and the tariff, in both of which subjects he was
distinctively in advance of his time and thor-
oughly conversant with the work of the English
classical economists. (See his letters to Ricardo
in Minor Papers on the Currency Question,
1932, ed. by J. H. Hollander.) His work of edu-
cation was first undertaken in the pages of the
Free Trade Advocate, and Journal of Political
Economy, established in 1829 in "the camp of
the enemy," Philadelphia. Raguet had the most
cordial personal relations with Henry C. Carey,
who was the leader of the rising protectionists,
and whose theories may well owe some of their
elaboration to arguments of Raguet In a few-
months the scope of Raguet's paper was en-
larged and it was transferred for a time from
Philadelphia to Washington in order that he
might be at hand during the pending tariff strug-
gle. It became the Banner of the Constitution,
and during its brief existence it contained sum-
maries of domestic and foreign news, statistical
material relating to industry, and original arti-
cles on issues before Congress and on political
economy. The dosing number of this venture
heralded the appearance of its successor, The
Examiner, and Journal of Political Economy,
"devoted to the advancement of the cause of
state rights and free trade." This first appeared
in August 1833. In 1835 & was transferred from
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